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THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
Why wouldst thou leave me, oh! gentle child? 
[hy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wall-- 
Mine is a fair and pillared hall, 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of picture forever streams. 


Oh! green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long bright hours of the summer day; 
They find the red-cup moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o’er the scented thyine; 


and the rocks where the heath-flower blooms, they know— 
Lady, kind lady, oh! let me go! 


Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell! 

Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest weil; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 

Harps which the wandering breezes tune: 

And the silvery wood-note of many a bird, 

W hose voice was ne’er in thy mountains heard. 


My mother sings, at the twilight’s fall, 

A song of the hills far more sweet than all; 
She sings it under our own green tree, 

To the babe half slumbering on her knee; 
i dreamt last night of that music low-- 
Lady, kind lady, oh! let me go! 


Thy mother has gone from her cares to rest, 

She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast; 
Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no more, 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door. 

~-Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 
And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest aye. 


Is my mother gone from her home away? 

—But I know that my brothers are there at play! 

I know they are gathering the fox-glove’s bell, 

And the long fern-leaves vy the sparkling well; 

Or they launch their boats where the blue streams fiow, 
Lady, sweet laay! oh! let me go! 


Fair child! thy brothers are wanderers now, 

They sport no more on the mountain's brow; 
They have left the fern by the spring’s green side, 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tried. 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 

For thy calm home is a lonely spot. 


Are they gone, all gone froin the sunny hiil? 
---But the bird and the blue fly rove o’ez it still; 
And the red-deer bound in their gladness free, 
Aud the heath is bent by the singing bee; 


And the waters leap, and the fresh winds blow--- 
Lady! sweet lady! oh! let me go! 


SELECT TALES. 


RETRIBUTION. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
(Conclusion. } 


How long | jay inthis condition I know not.— 
When I revived, the hut was deserted. The light 
was still bees and as I arose, I perceived there 
was much blood upon the floor; my face was wet, 
and on feeling it I discovered a gash in my forehead, 
from which the blood was profusely flowing. When 
the mind is wounded the body feels no pain. I stood 
erect, and called on Virginia, but no answer was Te- 
turned; I called on Gambia with all my strength, and 
as the echo of my voice died away, nothing was heard 
bit the wind that rustled through the cane-brake, 
and the monotonous roar of the ocean. 

My perplexitiesincreased.' It wassurely Gambia’s 


— 


;| polished as marble. 


length consciousness returned. | 
ering from the bosom of the corpse in the excitement 


hut I was in. I had stood on the same spot repeat- 


‘edly: it wasthe place where Virginia had found ehel- 


ter, and yet she was not there, and there was no one 
to guide metoher. I had been liberated by some 
unknown friend. Who was this friend, and how was 
this friendship purchased? We were as destitute as 
the pauper who liveson common charity; vet Virgin- 
ia was the loveliest of God’s creatures——A thought 
rushed through’ my brain like molten lead, and I felt 
as if it seared its vitality inthe passage. I shrieked 
with anguish, then cursed myself for the guilty 
doubt. 

There was a small apartment adjoining that in 
which I stood; the door was open, and the room was 
quite dark. It was this apartment she had told me 
she occupied. J raised the light to enter the room, 
with the hope of discovering there some trace of my 
wife. I entered; all was silent. 


drew near to it; there was some one in it who stirred 
not; I listened, but heard no sound of breathing.— 
The light fell upon the features of the person; they 
were motionless and pale as ashes—I stooped and 
placed my hand upon the forehead; it was cold and 
How long J remained in this 
position I know not; my mind was wandering. At 
I removed the cov- 


of the moment, and beheld a new born infant repos- 


ing there; whose life had been as brief as the light of 


a talling star that approaches earth for aninstant, and 
again is caught in heaven. 
Virginia, and fell upon the body. 

W hen I was restored to consciousness, I found my- 
self supported by Gambia, and his wife was standing 
at a short distance from me. She shrunk back as I 
fixed my eyes on her, forthere was madness in my 
glance, and my face was covered with blood. The 
kind souls did what they could to soothe my feel- 


ings. 

I learned that Virginia had died the preceding eve- 
ning, in giving birth to her infant. The child soon 
followed its mother. Gambia-then left the cabin to 
effect my release. He had heretofore solicited all,— 
where there was the remotest prospect of success, 
but in vain. There was one hope stillleft. Several 
years before he had saved a youth from drowning;— 
the son of a wealthy planter, who had now arrived 
at man’sestate. The circumstance, until that mo- 
ment, had escaped the generous mind of the slave.— 
He resolved to apply to him, though he lived at the 
other extremity of the island. He started; travelled 
all night, and the request Was no sooner made than 
complied with by the young planter. The applica- 
tion reminded him of the benevolent spirit to which 
he was indebted for his life. Gambia had not yet re- 
turned from his journey when I abruptly. broke into 
his cabin, where his wife being alone with a dead bo- 
dy, had her superstitious fears awakened, and fled in 
terror on my entrance. 

I was now alone in the world. All that was dear 
to me remained to be consigned to the earth. My 
thoughts and feelings at that moment partook of the 
wildness and rapidity of a being who inhabits a less- 
er globe than this, and is whirled through space with 
tenfold the velecity. ‘Thought succeeded thought 
with the quickness and brilliancy of lightning—a flesh 


I shrieked the name of 


came and all wis darkness—no impressions remain- 
ed, save one—my duty to the earthly remains of my 
wife and child. I haa now no claim to mankind, and 
I considered myself accountable to noone for my ac- 
tions. 

I commanded the slave and his wife to follow me 
into the little garden attached to their cabin. They 
did so, the woman bearing a lantern. We proceed- 
ed in silence to the extremity, and stopped beneath 
the branches of a luxuriant plantain. “This,” I 
cried, “is a peaceful spot, and here we will dig the 
grave.” They made no reply, but Gambia withdrew 
and immediately returned with tools for the purpose. 
We commenced our labor, which was speedily per-. 
formed, and not a word was spoken. 

We returned to the cabin. My mind was as rest- 
less as the whirlwind.: Ilooked around to find some- 


In one corner of|| thing to supply the place of a coffin, and beheld a 
, the room lay a mass of something. I raised the light 


| and discovered a coarse bed lying on the floor. | 


ed to her to empty it; which she did. I then raised 
the body of my wife and deposiied it in the chest.— 
The infant I placed up:n her bosom, and knelt be- 
side them, but wept not. My eyes ached to burst- 
ing, and were as dry as bone, and there was a fullness 
about my heart that almost prevented respiration. [ 
wished to weep, for I felt that I should find relief in 
a flood of tears; but it was impossible. I heard the 
woman sob aloud, and beheid the silent grief of Gam- 
bia, then again turned to gaze on the inanimate clay 
beforeme. [ could have gazed forever. 


With a desperate energy I closed the lid of the 
chest, and rose from my knees. I motioned Gambia 
to take hold of one end of the chest; I raised the 
other, and we moved towards the grave, the deep 
lence only broken by the stifled sobs of the woman, 
who foilowed with the light. The chest was gently 
deposited, and we filled the earth upon it. Still not 
a word passed the lips of either; but the features of 
the slaves denoted their deep affliction, and their eyes 
were fixed on me. As to myself, 1 was insensible. 
There is a point beyond which the ills of this world 
cannot reach us, and I had already arrived at it.— 
Those who have nothing to hope have nothing to 
fear, aud my last hope was buried. When the grave 
was closed, I wasastonished at the wonderful change 
my mind had undergone; a transition from an ungov- 
ernable tempest to a dead calm. I felt that she, 
whose sufferings had driven me to madness, was at 
rest; the thought crushed me to the earth, yet there 
was a melancholy satisfaction init. I threw my fe- 
verish body upon the bed from which I had just taken 
Virginia, where I remained until morning; but whe- 
ther I slept or watched I know not, for sleeping and 
awake, the same dreams constantly flitted through 
my mind. 

The morning broke in splendour. The sun, when 
just heaving up from the joyous ocean, beheld me 
standing by the grave of Virginia. I looked upon 
the emerald surface of the sea; and the frothy pinna- 
cles of the waves, as white as flakes of snow, were 
tinged with streaks of gold by the beams of the sun. 
The morning breeze came fresh from the face of the 
water. There was not a cloud inthe sky, and the 
atmosphere was so pellucid, that Limagined my sight 
could penetrate farther than was permitted to mortal 
vision. The birds sang joyously; the trees, the flow- 
ers, and vines sent forth their odours, and there was 
a freshness in nature beyond what I had ever expe- 


jet chest which belonged to the woman. I motion- 
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rienced until that moment. “These things were 
mine,” I cried, ‘‘and I was formed to enjoy them as 
few enjoy!” —My eyes fell upon the fresh earth be- 
neath my feet, and I felt my desolation. 

“Vengeance, ven eance!” I cried, ‘upon the fell 
destroyer. While I have life, I will pursue him with 
deadly hate. Powerfulas he is, I will work his 
downfall. We cannot breathe the same atmosphere 
in peace, until my vengeance is satisfied. Through 
life I will be as an adder in his sight, and even in death 
he shall not escape me.”—It was but the threat of 
an impotent boy in his delirium. 

Time rolled on; vengeance was my dream, but the 
power of executing it was beyond my grasp. Be- 
sides, the course to be pursued was still undefined.— 
‘Shall [ murder him?” My blood curdled at the sad 
thought. Still vengeance was never absent from my 
mind. 

About a fortnight after the death of Virginia, as 
the sun was setting, I wandered near the dwelling 
house of my uncle. I beheld at a distance an assem- 
blage of slaves inthe yard, and on approaching, dis- 
covered that some one was undergoing the punish- 
ment of the lash. I could readily discern the tall 
figure of the merciless master, and that the scourge 
wasinhis ownhand. As I drew nighI met a slave, 
who informed me that Gambia was suffering chas- 
tisement for having effected my liberation from pris- 
on, and subsequently harbouring me. I rushed to 
the spot. My mind was ina whirlwind of passion.— 
I saw the bleeding body of thé generous slave—and 
he suffered for my sake! I saw the blood-stained 
scourge in the upraised hand of th» inflexible mon- 
ster, ready to inflict another wound. Ferocity was 
in his countenance; his thin lips were compressed;— 
his teeth clenched; his face pale with rage, and eve- 
ry nerve was braced with hellish determination; but 
before the blow was given, I sprang upon him and 
planted a knife in his bosom. He fell at my feet and 
the bluod spouted forth from the wound. 

The almost exhausted slave raised his languid head. 
A momentary smile of satisfaction crossed his coun- 
tenance as he beheld his tyrant prostrate, but it was 
succeeded by deep dejection when he beheld by whom 
the blow was given. | 

“Qh! master,” he cried, ‘why did you do this?— 
You will now suffer much, but poor Gambia will not 
suffer less for it. I know you are the slave's friend; 
but the poor slave has no friend if his master is his 
enemy.” 

He sank exhausted, and was carried away. My 
uncle was removed into the house; but not until he 
had given orders to have me secured. I was con- 
ducted back to my prison, charged with an attempt 
to murder. ‘The sudden change in my condition 
gave me but little uneasiness, for place and circum- 
stance were now indifferent to me. 

Towards the evening of the following day, I learn- 
ed from the jailorthat my uncle’s wound was by no 


means dangerous, and that Gambia had since died of'||*Y rannical, and was now held up to the 


the severe stripes he had received. I cursed all hu- 
man laws which extended protection to such a mon- 
ster as my uncle, and arraigned the wisdom of Hea- 
venin giving himexistence. Blind mortal! Neither 
the ways of man nor God were longer to be in- 
sulted. 

He was arraigned and tried for murder. The 
proud man appeared in court, as if nolaw beyond his 
own will could reach him. Heconsidered the charge 
as idle: he had but taken the life of his own property, 
and what had the law to do with this, since he alone 
was the loser? But he learned that the law pro- 
tects the life of aslave, though at the same time it 
deprives him of all that makes life valuable. He 
was convicted and sentenced to be executed. 

When I heard this the first thought that occurred 
to me was,that he had escaped my vengeance.— 
There are in uries which few are willing that the law 
should redress, and mine were of that description.— 
| thirsted for vengeance more ardently as the proba- 
bility of attaining it diminished. Could I die in peace 
without it? He wasimprisoned in the cell adjoining 
mine; the partition was thin, and as he paced the 
room the familiar sound of his footsteps awakened re- 
collections that had slumbered inmy mind from early 
youth. Jlistened night and day to that sound, for it 


was joy to know that my enemy was near me, though 

I could not reach him. Still I had sworn he should 

not escape me,and what may not man accomplish 

when his mind is resolved? 

The day appointed for hisexecutionarrived. The 

sun arose i all its splendour before the eyes of the 

prisoner; but those eyes were to be closed in eternal 

darkness before that sun should withdraw its light 

from the earth. My brain was wild as I arose from 

my feverish couch in expectation of the approaching 
hour. I had passeda sleepless night; for when ex- 
hausted nature sank into momentary oblivion, the im-' 
age of my wife passed before me, and then came the 
lacerated form of the murdered Gambia, who shouted 
aloud, “Awake, awake, he will escape your ven- 
geance!” 

At the dead of night I listened to the hurried tread 
of the prisoner; I heard him sigh, and the walls of 
my cell re-echoed with frantic laughter: he paused 
for a moment and then resumed his walk. My pris- 
on door was unbarred in the morning, and I was led 
forth by the jailor. 

The crowd assembled early before the prison, ea- 
gerly anticipating the execution as if it had been a 
harmless amusement, instead of an awful punishment, 
and many were in the crowd who begrudged the pri- 
soner the few remaining moments of life; not that 
they execrated him for his offence, but that the ap- 
palling spactacle was delayed. 


A fearful shriek was now heard to proceed from 
the prison, which for a moment completely silenced 
the hum of the crowd. The cause was soon divined. 
*‘He is parting from his wife,’ murmured several,— 
their voices softened by the thought of so melancholy 
aparting. ‘The information ran rapidly through the 
crowd. All eyes were turned toward the prison 
door, whence a second shriek was heard, more heart- 
piercing than the former, and the prisoner appeared 
a moment afterwards, clad in white, and guarded.— 
His cheeks were pale and hollow with sickness, but 
the fierce glance of his deep black eye was rather 
heightened than diminished. His attenuated form 
was erect, his step firm, and his countenance immove- 
able, as he descended from the prison and took his 


the gallows. Theclergyman and the hangman,— 
masked in his impenetrable disguise, sat beside him. 
He who was to terminate the affairs of this world,— 
and he who was to usher into the world to come, 
were there. 


The concourse moved slowly on, while hymns were 
chanted for the salvation of the soul of the sinner; 
but he did not join his voice inthe holy anthem. He 
was the same obdurate man to the last; changed in 
appearance, it istrue, but not by the terrors of ap- 
proaching death; not by a consciousness of hopeless 
anguish inflicted on the wife of his bosom; but from 
asense of degradation. He was proud, overbearing, 
gaze of the 
slaves he had trampled on; and he felt that they had 
reason to rejoice in his downfall. His features were 
pale and haggard, but even while we moved on there 
wasa proud smile of scorn about his thin lips, and a 
savage glare in his eye as it fell upon the dark train 
that followed him to the gallows. 

The clergyman besought him to meet his death in 
a different spirit, with fear and trembling; with meek- 
ness and contrition; but the proud man turned from 
the exhortation with disdain. The hymnthat ascen- 
ded from those who surrounded us, sounded in his 
ears like a song of triumph from his enemies, which 
was chanted only to fill the measure of his shame.— 
His looks expressed this sentiment, and the clergy- 


man was not ignorant of what was passing in his 
mind. 


*‘Bend your obdurate heart,” said the pious man; 
“forgive your enemies, and pray to be forgiven as 
you forgive. Meet your fate as he met his who died 
that all mankind might live. Bethink you of your 
manifold transgressions, and while there is time left 
to you, blot out the deep stain from your soul, with 
the purifying tear of repentance.” 


“Leave me to my own thoughts; you trouble me,” 


the prisoner, without turning his face towards the 
other. | | 


seat in the cart which was in waiting to bear him to. 


‘This is not the spirit in which a Christian should 
appear before his God.” 
‘But such as he should maintain before his fellow 
man,” returned the other in a decided tone, but with- 
out moving his head. 
‘‘Remember you have an awful account to render” 
“Right, we all have; so adjust your own, and leave 
mine, of which you can know nothing, to myself.” 
“I know but little, it is true, but that little makes 
me tremble.” The prisoner made no reply, for he 
was apparently occupied in deep thought. 

“Think of Virginia,” ITexclaimed, who was mar- 

tyred in the very wantonness of your cruelty.” 
He started from his meditations, and shrunk as 1f 
an adder had stung him. _ His eyes were turned upon 
me, but my squalid habiliments defied their penetra- 
tion, and grief and madness had completely changed 
the tones of my voice. He did not recognise me. 

“Think,” continued the clergyman, “of your inhu- 
manity to the poor slave for doing an act which God 
will recompence with life eternal, though in the blind- 
ness Of passion you thought it merited death in this 
world. Think of the wife of your bosom, whose 
heart is broken by your pride, cruelty, and conse- 
quent abasement. Revert to the race you have run 
from the commencement of your career, that your 
obdurate heart may be awakened to a conviction of 
your awful state. You have passed through life, as 
if life and death had been at your disposal. You 
have trodden the earth as if it had been the work of 
your own hand, without reflecting that thou art as a 
worm compared to Him who made all things. Re- 
flect, repent, and die not asthe fooldieth. Thy life 
has been painful to the sight of man; let not thy 
death be offensive in the sight of God.” Still the 
stern and pallid countenance of the convict betrayed 
no emotion. | 

“Think,” I cried, “of the nephew you have rob- 
bed, and persecuted to madness, with the unsparing 
hatred of a fiend. Think of your promise to your 
dying brother to protect and love.” 

My grief had imparted an unearthly sound to my 
voice, and it seemed as if I partook, in some degree, 
of the powers of ventriloquism. I beheld his whole 
frame shudder, and he gazed around to discover froin 
whom the voice proceeded. His search was fruit- 
less. He rallied his mental energies and maintained 
an obdurate silence. 

Having arrived beneath the gallows, the clergy- 
man resumed his entreaties to awake the better feel- 
ings of the sinful man; earnest prayers were offered 
for his sake by numbers who knelt around, and the 
pure sea-breeze, as it passed over them, wafted the 
melody of hymns to heaven. Still he stood erect as 
a statue among them; as pale as marble, as senseless 
and asimmoveable. I should have wept as I beheld 
him thus, had he not crushed my affgttions, and dried 
the very fountain of my tears; but |, fhought of Vir- 
ginia, of Gambia, and a curse fromemy lips ascended 
with the prayers of those who had not felt his tyran- 
ny. The thought strengthened me to fulfil my pur- 
pose. I had sworn he should not escape my ven- 


geance, and the last moment we should be together 
jn this world was at hand. 


_ The religious service ceased. There was a deatli- 
like stillness in the crowd. I was on the platform 
with the criminal, yet he knew me not, though I fre- 
quently touched his person, and his eyes were often 
fixed on me. ‘Still he knew that it was one who ha- 
ted. ‘The cord was secured over the gallows:—the 
knot adjusted beneath hisear. My hand adjusted it! 
and in the act I breathed the name of Virginia.— 
Though senseless as a monumental image, he became 
asnervelessas the new born babe. I moved to his 
front in order to draw the cap over his eyes. I’ paus- 
ed for a moment to behold his agitation, and then 
drew the mask from my own face. He shrieked m 

name and staggered back. I shouted “Retribution!” 
and, laughing frantically, leaped from the platform. 
His eyes were fixedon me. [ thought they implored 
my mercy; but I continued to laugh like a maniac,— 
and seizing an axe at hand, with one blow knocked 
away the frail support of the platform,—he saw thie 
motion—I heard the crash, and the shriek from the 


crowd—then all was darkness and I fell insensible on 
the ground. | 
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At my trial | was acquitted on the plea of insani- 
ty. When my uncle’s papers were examined, sufii- 
cient evidence was discovered to establish my claim 
to the possessions left by my father. I am now a 
man of affluence; but what is wealth to the broken- 
hearted? It cannot recall the deed of yesterday, or 
bride the grave to yield to life its tenant. 


THRILLING SKETCHES. 


[From Croly’s Salathiel.} 
THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 

Below me war raged in its boundless fury. The 
enemy had forced tneir way; and the exasperated 
Jews, contemptuous of life, fought them with the 
rage of wild beasts. When the lance was broke, the 
knife was the weapon; when the knife failed, they 
tore with their hands and teeth. Masses of stone, 
torches, even dead bodies, every thing that could 
minister to destruction, were hurled frpm the roofs 
on the assailants, who were often repulsed with dead- 
ly havoc. But they still made their way; the courts 
of the Gentiles, of the Israelites, and of the priests, 
were successively stormed; and the legions at length 
established themselves in front of the inner Temple. 
A scream of wrath and agony at the possible profana- 
tion of the Holy of Holies, rose frcm the multitude. 
I leaped from the battlement, and showing myself to 
the people, demanded ‘‘who would follow me?” The 
crowd exulted at the sight of their well-known chief- 
tain; and in the impulse of the moment we rushed on 
the enemy, and drove them from the court of the 
sanctuary. Startled by the sudden reverse, the Ro- 
inan generals renewed their proposal for a surrender, 
and Titus himself, at the most imminent hazard, for- 
ced his way to the portal, and besought me to surren- 
der and save the Temple. 

But Jerusalem was marked for ruin. WhileI was 
in the very act of checking the shower of spears, I 
heard the voice of one of those extraordinary beings 
who, by mad predictions of the certain succour of 
Heaven, kept up the resistance while there was a 


man to be slaughtered. He was standing on a roof||$ 


ot'a vast cloister, surroundéd with a crowd of unfor- 


_. tunate men, whom his false prophesies were infuria- 
- ting against the offer of life. I recognised the im- 


poster, by whom the Roman mission had been des- 
troyed. The legionaries pointed in vain to the flames 
already rising round thecloisters. But the predic- 
tions grew bolder still, and the words of truce were 
answered by showers of missiles. The flames sud- 
denly burst out through the roof; andthe whole of 
its defenders, to the number of thousands, sank into 
the conflagration. When I looked round after the 
shock, the imposter, without a touch of fire on his 
raiment, was harranguing in a distant quarter, and, 
man or fiend, urging the multitude to their fate. 

This was the day of days, the ninth day of the 
month Ab, the anniversary of the burning of the 
Temple by the king of Babylon. One thousand one 
hundred and thirty years seven months and fifteen 
days were past, from its foundation by our great King 
Solomon! My attack had repelled the legionaries; 
and Titus, exhausted and dispirited, began to with- 
draw the routed columns from the front of the Tem- 
ple. It was the fifth hour: the sun was scorching up 
their strength; and I looked proudly forward to vic- 
tory and the preservation of the Temple. 

~ As I was standing on the portal of the court of the 
sanctuary, and gazing at the march of the defeated 
troops toward the tower of Antonia,] heard the 
voice of the Demoniac close to my ear.—‘‘I told you 
that this day would end in nothing without me.” I 
turned, but he was already far away among the crowd; 
and before I could even speak, 1 saw him, torch in 
hand, bound into the Golden window beside the vail 
of the Holy place. The inner Temple was instantly 
in ablaze. Our cries, and the sight of the flames 
brought back the enemy at full speed. I saw that 
the fatal hour was come; and, collecting a few brave 
men, took my post before the vail of the Portico, to 
guard the entrance with my blood. 

But the legions rushed onward, crying out, that 
“they were led by the Fates,” and that “the God of 
the Jews had given his people and city into their 
hands.” The torrent wasirresistable 


inat its head, exclaiming, that “the Divinity alone 
could have given the strong hold into his power, for 
it was beyond the hope and strengthof man.” My 
devoted companions were torm down in an instant. 
I was forced back to the vail of the Holy of Holies, 
fighting at random in the midst of the legionaries, 
who now saw no enemies but each other. In the 
fury of plunder, they deluged the Portico and the 
Sanctuary with mutual] blood. 

The golden table of Pompey, the golden vine, the 
the trophies of Herod, were instantly torn away.— 
Subordination was lost. ‘The troops trampled upon 
their officers. Titus himself was saved only by cut- 
ting his way through those madmen. But I Jonged 
to die; and give my last breath, and the last drop of 
my veins, to the seat of Sanctity and Glory. I 
fought—I taunted—I heaped loud scorn and repro- 
bation on the profaners—] was covered from head to 
foot with gore; but it was from the hearts of Romans 
—I toiled for death; but I remained without a wound. 
Yet, woe to the life that came within the sweep of 
my scimetar. The last blow that I struck was at an 
impious hand, put forth to grasp the vail that shut 
the Holy of Holies fromthe human gaze. The hand 
flew from the body; and the spoiler fell groaning at 
my feet. He sent up an expiring look, and [ knew 
the countenance of my persecutor Cestius. 

But anew enemy wes come, conqueror alike of 
the victor andthe vanquished—fire. I heard its roar 
round its sanctuary. The Romans, appalled, fled to 
the portal: but they were doomed. A wall of fire 
stood before them. ‘They rushed back, tore down 
the vail, and the Holy of Holies stood open. 

The blaze melted the plates of the roof, in a golden 
shower above me. It calcined the marble floor, it 
dissipated in vapour the inestimable gems that stud- 
ded the walls, All whoentered, lay turned to ashes. 
So perish the profaners! But on the sacred Ark the 
flame had no power. It whirled and swept in a red 
orb round the untouched’ symbol of the throne of 
thrones. Still I lived, but I felt my strength giving 
way: the heat withered my sinews—the flame extin- 
ished my sight. Isank upon the threshold, rejoic- 
ing that death was inevitable. Then once again, | 
heard the words of terror;-—‘‘TARRY THOU TILL 1 
coME.’”’-—The world disappeared from before me. 


THE TURCOMAN CHARGER. 


The Roman troop had hithertoo remained in stern 
composure. The visitations of nature they were ac- 
cnstomed to sustain, the perturbations of a Jewish 
mob were beneath the notice of the universal con- 
querers. But the sight of the havoc among their 
countrymen shook their stoicism; and the cavalry 
that formed the escort burst into indignant murmurs 
at the loud exultation of the multitude; until the com- 
mander of the troop, a young officer, whose arms and 
bearing showed him to be of the highest rank, una- 
ble to restrain his feelings, spurred to the front of the 
embarrassed mission. 

‘‘How long,” exclaimed he, “senators, shall we 
stand here to be scoffed at by these wretches? The 
imperial guard feeis itself disgraced by sucha service. 
Will you have the troop openly mutiny? If they 
should ride away and leave us to ourselves, who could 
blame them? Decide what istobedone. What will 
the noble Titus say, when we return to tell him that 
we stood by and listened to the taunts of those coop- 
ed-up slaves on him; the army,and Rome? But how 
long shall we be suffered even to listen? Linger 
here, and before the day is out, before the hour is 
out, your lives will be at the mercy of those assas- 
sins. And, by the immortal gods, richly shall we all 
desérve our fate, for having come into this den but as 
masters, riding over the uecks.of those Jast and lowest 
of mankind.” 

It was fortunate for the speaker that he spoke in 
a language but little known to our bold peasantry. 
The senators held their peace, and waited for the 
subsiding of the popular effervesence. . 

“Noble Sempronius,” exclaimed the fiery youth, to 


the mission, “to remain here 3s only to risk your safe- 
ty, and the honor of the emperor. . Treaty with this 
people is out of the question. Give me the order to 
move now, and I willbe responsible for your security. 


Titus rushed i 


a grave and lofty-countenanced man, at the head of 


- 


Or rather, give me the order to disperse this rabble, 
and a single charge will decide the affair.” 

He threw himself foward on his horse's néck, and 
fixed his look eagerly on the senator’s countenance. 
But the old Roman was immoveable. The magician 
who had stood with his robe wrapped round his arms,’ 
in an attitude of contemptuous ease. awiting the re- 
sult of the demand, burst into loud laughter. The 
young soldier's indignation was roused by this new 
object. He turned to the scorner, and crying out, 
“Ha is it you miscreant? you at least shall not escape 
me,” flung his lance full against hig bosom. 1 saw 
the weapon strike with prodigious force; but it might 
as well have struck a rock. It flew into splinters. 

The Roman rushed at him with his drawn falchion. 
His strange antagonist stood without moving a limb, 
and only raised his cold, large eye. Thecharger, in 
his fiercest bound, instantly swerved, and had nearly 
unseated his rider. Nothing could bring him for- 
ward again. Spur and voice were useless. The 
animal, a magnificent jet black, of the largest Turco- 
man breed, strong as a bull and bold as a lion, could 
not abide that stern eye. He galloped madly round 
and round, but the attempt to urge him against the 
stranger stopped him, asif he were stabbed. Then, 
with every muscle in his frame palpitating, his broad 
chest heaving, his nostrils breathing out thick vapour, 
and the foam flying over his front like suow, he would 
plunge and roar, till, mastering his powerful rider, 
he wheeled round, and darted away. 

The shouts of scorn that rose from the populace at 
evary fresh failure doubly enraged the young Roman. 
He made a final effort, and grasping the bridal in 
both hands, and dashing in the spur, at length suc- 
ceeded in forcing on the wearied charger. The no- 
ble creature at one immense leap reached the spot. 
But there he was fixed, as if some power had trans- 
formed him into stone. He no longer staggered nor 
swerved, but crouching down, with his feet thrust 
forward, his creststooped, his nostrils on the ground, 
and his brilliant eye strained and filmy, as if he were 
growing blind, stood gazing with a look of almost hu- 
man horror. The furious rider struck him on the 
head withthe flat of hisfalchion. The charger gath- 


ered up his limbs at/the blow, reared straight as a. 


column, and bellowing, plunged upon his forehead. 
There was a general cry of terror even among the 
multitude, and they rushed forward to help him to 
rise. Buthe rosenomore. Herolled overand over 
his rider, and stretching out his limbs with a convul- 
sion, died.—Jb. 


MARRIAGE IN ENGLAND.—ty vanxer. 


Bargain-and-sale would be a proper name for the 
marriage contract in England; it is a conveyance by 
deed, such asone would look for among thorough-bred 
lawyers. A woman of much respectability there nev- 
er knows—never can know, why she is married. A 
man may love her for herself alone—sueh a thing 
would be possible there; but how can he prove it; and 
how can she ever know it? With no opportunity to 
pursue her, as we pursue our women, through the 
green labyrinth of our woods, or the moonlit shadowy 
places of society; and so situated moreever, that if he 
marry at all, he must marry in some degree for mon- 
ey, how can he ever hope to prove that he has not 
married her altogether for money? or for something 
worse? Where then should they look for the love 
that is to bear them through the difficulties and trials 
of marriage? 

And below the class here alluded to, even among 
the literary, the professional and the mercantile part 
of the community, the intercourse between the un- 
married of the two sexes; though freer on some ac- 
counts, yet taken altogether, is much less free, than 
that which is permitted in our country. They visit 
more than we do, to be sure, and they go together in 
parties more frequently than we do, and they are freer 
and more at their ease with each other on the Sab- 
bath-day; but they have little or nothing of that free- 
dom which is the very heart and soul of our uncor- 


‘rupted American society, and which i: the subject of 


unqualified praise from every well-bred stranger that 
has an opportunity of enjoying it; afreedom which 
permits people who never saw each other before, to 
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O & visiting together as if they were old school-fel- 
dows; and to speak of each other. and to each other 
after a month’s acquintance, either by their christian- 
names, or as if they were acquainted from their child- 
hood up, or peradventure related; and to ramble to- 
gether, hour after hour, ona still starry night; in the 
suburbs of a large city, or along the smooth sea bank, 
if not alone, at least in pairs, and very much as bro- 
thers and sisters do in the old world. 


THE CABINET. 


POPE. 

Pope was an inquisitive satirist, but it is not an inquisitive 
satirist that is toshow up such a city as London to scorn. His 
pigmy and puny body did somewhat affect the character of his 
mind. We fear that Pope was often ailing—that perhaps he 
never in all his life enjoyed one day of perfect health. ‘This 
gave something, at times, touching to his character, and to his 
situation much that was even pathetic. In his serious poetry, 


_ sorrow is seen, we think, through many passages; and his mirth, 


which is rare, is still seldom without a tinge--a dash of mel- 
ancnoly. It was only when he gave vent to love or indigna- 
tion that he wasa great writer. Witnesshis Eloisa to Abelard 
--and his Elegy to the memory of an urfortunate Lady—and 
the glorious Dunciad. In the first of these poems, the Eloisa, 
Pope treated the bitterness of thepassion of love, under cir- 
cumstances so peculiar and strange, that none but such a man 
could ever have dreamt of meddling with them; poor, unfor- 
tunate little fellow! And inthe Dunciad, when his ire was 
kindled, on a subject where he felt himself strong as on the 
other he was weak—his literary, not his amatory powers; how 
in mud he drowned the dunces! His love for “the blount” was 
tender, passionate, undeserved, and ill-requited by an ordina- 
ry woman, who could never help despising the very being of 
whom she was, nevertheless, proud--for the contempt was the 
more natural emotion of the two to such a creature—the pride 
was secondary and acquired. How bitterly he calumniated 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, for reasons plain enough; till 
her fair face grew as red as her gown, and as biue as her 
stockings. Then he became a courtier, in the feeblenessof his 

erson. He panegyrized such lords as Marchmont and Cob- 

am, till they both must have hlushed black; but posterity heeds 
not their blushes, for posteri.y has forgotten them both, em- 
balmed though they be in Epistles, which, whether they be in- 


_ deed poetry or not, you must consult the late Lord Byron and 


the present Mr. Bowles; the late Mr. Gilchrist and the present 
Mr. Roscoe.---Blackwood. 


{From the Bachelor.} 
THE FATAL GIFT. 
By W. G. Crosby. 


Sorrow hath many voices: there have lived 

' Men who did vent their grief in wild laments 
And terrible cries, piercing the listener’s ears 
Like daggers:—some in low and deep drawn groans, 
Convulsive sobbings such as swell the breast 
And rive the hardiest frame with agony; 
And thereare voices of such pangs as rend 
Heart-strings asunder—such as glaze the eye 
With an unnatural brightness, and make pale 
The cheek where beauty’s hand hath garnered up 
Her choisest treasury of sweets;—and yet 

_ There isa pang which hath no utterance, 

Which born within the heart cometh not forth 
But perisheth within its cell--which time 
Destroyeth not, nor deadeneth, save alone 
With its own tabernacle consecrate. 
It hath its dwelling in the heart of him 
Who hath known nought of this world’s suffering, 
Who hath not tasted sorrow, nor put on 
The many coloured garb of penury; 
Of her whose life hath been a spring-day’s walk 
*Mid flowers and sunshine—with a heart awake 


Johnson loved him—for Samuel would not have loved a man 
merely ou account of his talents. There was however, a sym- 
pathy of situation and condition: for they were both poor, and 
necessity, as often and as much as choice, made them stroll to- 
gether--moralizing and philosophizing—yet we fear, not al- 
ways so—up and down the midnight streets, and Janes, and 
alleysof London. It was just as well that the Lexicographer 
was not with Savage in that house of ill-fame, when, ina doubt- 
ful brawl, he becamea stabber; aflerwards condemned to die 
on the scaffold. Savage showed the blackness of his heart in 
his conduct to the Countess of Macclesfield, whom, if he in- 
deed believed her to be his mother, he treated as unnaturally 
as he accused her of treating himself; and in that case, like 
mother like son. But though Savage was no doubt somebody’s 
unnatural, he was not the son of that lady, as Boswell has 
proved; and we hope, for his own sake, that he never thought 
he was; in which case, he was not an unnatural monster, but 
merely an audacious swindler. A swindler he certainly was: 
and his insolent ingratitude to Pope, who either relieved him 
in prison, or kept him out of it—we forget which—the detail, 
we think, is in one of our friend D’Israeli’s admirable books— 
was of itself quite enough to show his character in its real and 
odious light. Such aiman could never have been a great sa 
tirist. His own conscience could never have been sufficiently 
at ease to allow him to chastise the crimes or vices of others; 
for it may be laid down asa general rule, admitting no excep- 


tions, that a great satirist must be a good man. Yet there are 
admirable lines in Savage, as 


“Conceived in rapture, and with fire begot,” 
And, 


‘No tenth transmitter of a foolish face,” 


TOO MANY LOVERS. 


When a heart is contented with one little Love, 
No pleasure, no follies can tempt him to rove; 

In storm and in sunshine that one love will live, 
Outweighing all else that the wide world can give. 
But when one little heart flirts with too many loves, 
Each cupid a wild little wanderer proves: 

His smile has no charm, his resentment no sting, 
His faith is more light than a butterfly’s wing. 


When too many loves sport in beauty’s fair bowers, 
They scatter the bosom of too many flowers, 

They revel ’mid roses all day; but they leave 

No fragrance, no bloom to refresh them at eve; 

But when beauty admits on'y one little guest, 

He flies to one rose, never heeding the rest, 

That one rose may wither, yet sweet to the last, 
[will serve for his pillow when summer is past. 


THE SACRED STANDARD OF MAHOMET. 


homet, is never produced but on one of the most solemn occa- 
sions before the revolt of the Janissaries. It was now taken 
froin the imperial treasury, to the imperial mosque of Sultan 
Achmet. The ulemas and softas walked before, and the Sul- 
tan and all his court followed it, all rehearsing the Koran: fel- 
las, or public criers, were sent to announce every where what 
had been done; and in a short time the solemn news were com- 
municated all over the city. ‘This seems to have heen a mas- 
ter stroke of policy, enlisting at once on his side the prejudices 
and fanaticism of the whole nation. No sooner was it announ- 
ced, than thousands rushed from their houses in all directions, 
and joined the procession with the fiercest enthusiasm. When 
they entered the magnificent mosque, the mufti planted the 
standard on the pulpit, and the Sultan pronounced an anathe- 
ma a all who refused to range themselves under it.--- 
Walsh’s Journey from Constantinople. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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Toall its loveliness and slumbering 

Only to dream of bliss. It hath no name 

Save in the cell---where like the pale grave-light 

It lives "mid desolation and decay. 

The mouldering relics of a heart that hath 

Loved deeply—and with vestal faithfulness 

Cherished its fatal gift---feeling the while 

How vain its care, and knowing that it hath 

Twined with its very elements a curse 

Engendered only to déscend upon 

The loved, devoted one---yet loving on © 

With madnessto thelast. Oh, it is this 

That starteth blood-drops in the fount whence tears 
ere wont to flow---that placeth in the eye, 

At times, the glare of wild insanity, 

Cloudeth the brow, and giveth tothe lips 

The tone of soft compassion, yet itself 

Never hath utterance: the broken heart 

Lispeth noteven in murmurings: 

It perisheth within its sanctuary. 


SAVAGE. 


Savage was a man of a superior clags——but he was a villian. 
He was made to see either by nature or his stars. Yet he 
must have had a strong seinblance of some virtue, since Samuel 


Arch Street Theatre —Mr. Wood is engaged in making the 
most extensive preparations to render the company for this 
house unrivalled. The house itself with the embellishments 
will present one of the most splendid spectacles in the coun- 
try. Wethink the project must succeed, and we are assured 
no exertions nor expenses will be spared to render the whole 
establishment worthy of generous patronage. As soon as 
practicable, we intend furnishing our readers with an accurate 
descriptien of the building and its decorations, and if possible 
our next engraving will be a view of this splendid edifice. 


PRIDE. 
It is probable that every individual of the human family is 
blessed or cursed with a certain portion of self-esteem. It is 
equally probable that pride, self-elevation or aggrandisement, 
when operating upon different characters, minds and disposi- 
tions, are productive of the most peculiar, contrary and dis- 
tinctive results. Viewed as a general feature of the human 
character, pride must be considered a blessing; inasmuch as it 
is productive in most cases of a dignified course of conduct, 
and of an elevated line of principle, which in no trifling degree 
enhances the character of maw. Notwithstanding this, half 


the evils of mankind—a major part of its villainies, and a large | 


This sacred relic, said to have been the small clothes of Ma- 


portion of its calamities and infelicities proceed from pride. 
It is the nature of man to triumph over, and depress his fellow 
—he is a being thirstful of power and anxious of dominion, 
and his virtue is but a frail champion when it is opposed to the 
most insatiable of all passions. Alexander—Cesar and Napo- 
leon were all the victims of this passion; and the present vio~ 
lent political contest derives its source from a fountain no less 
patriotic than selfaggrandisement and personal pride. It isa 
scrutiny well worthy the attention of tle contemplative, to ex- 
amine into the secret motives which actuate the voices and the 
pens of the leading politicians of the present day. Men who are 
tottering upon the grave—men who are the fathers of families 
and the organs of morality—men who for a long life time have 
been at the head of public presses, shouting out liberty, patri- 
otism and virtue—now, blinded by the pride of political zeal 
and opinion—putting forth calumny under the insidious dis- 
guise of hypocrisy—slandering their country’s proudest orna- 
ments, and rioting with the exultation of demons, when the 
slightest stain is discovered upon the reputation of the 
first and best of our citizens. Such isthe pride of opinion. 
Such are the effects of that self-devotion, which eries.out with- 
in us, I have hazarded my reputation as a politician by assuin - 
ing this side of the question, and however convinced of my er- 
ror, pride forbids that I should eschew the evil of my foresight, 
and turn from the error of my ways. We have looked closely 
and thoughtfully into most of our political journals, for the 
purpose of ascertaining, whether it was indeed principle, a 
firm adherence to the welfare of our country, and an adhesion 
to the spirit of our constitution, that actuate editors in their 
violent demonstrations of scorn and horror at this or that presi- 
dential candidate. With a few solitary exceptions, we have 
found their political creed, like a reed shaken by the wind, 
and changing in which ever direction, success seemed to 
beckon. ‘This is really a dark and disastrous view of the af- 
fair, but so long as malicious and designing men—men whose 
sole passion is pride, and whose sole object is their own ad- 
vancement, shall lead the presses and the passions of the peo- 
ple just for such a period will calumny be a sword in the hands 
of the hypocrite, and the war of conflicting opinions as unprol- 
itable in the contest, as the voice of the minister to bis sleep- 
ing audience. But the dominion of pride isa powerful do- 
minion in all grades and capacities of human natuse. From the 
slave to the prince,all are in a greater or lesser degree, effected 
by its influence. Through pride of opinion, the atheist is in- 
duced to doubt the existance of a God, and the Deist the com- 
ing of a Christ, 

In pride, in reasoning pride our error lies, 

All guilt then spare and rush into the skies, 

Pride still is aiming at the blest abodes; 

Meu would be angels, angels would be gods, 

Aspiring to be gods if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels men rebel. 

Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use, Pride answers, ’Tis for mine, 

From Pride, from pride our very reasoning springs; 

Accounts for moral as for natural things— 

Better for us, perhaps it might appear, 

Were there all harmony al) virtue here; 

That never air or ocean felt the wind; 

That never passion discomposed the mind, 

But all subsists by elemental strife; 

And passions are the elements of life. 

By this doctrine Pope makes the passion of pride one of the 
necessary elements of human life. In another portion of his 
admirable essay on man, he contends, that “whatever is, is 
right,” that is, that an allwise and inscratable providence de- 
signs nothing that he does design, but for some remote and 
beneficent end. It appears extremely plausable to us, that 
pride in its various consequences may most especially be em- 
braced in the morality of this sentiment. The influence of 
pride is so wide and elevated in its character, that taking a ret- 
rospective view of the progress of the world, this passion would 
seem almost an infinite destiny in regulating mortals. It is 
not a little remarkable, that according to the christian theology 
pride or ambition was the origin of the fall of angels, wheras 
the fall of man may be attributed to the same peculiar source. 
A delicate moral theory might be founded on these circumstan- 
ces, but the subject is one which should not be approached by 
an ordinary logician, and only presuming that a passion that 
could produce such a remarkable aspiration, among the hab- 
itants of paradise, must be peculiarly elevated in its character, 
we leave all further speculations on the subject to our readers. 


Leggett’s Prize Address.—_ We have seen several dastardly 


and unmanly attempts to stigmatise Mr. Legget, the young 
gentleman who wrote the successful address for the Bowery 


Theatre, asa plagiarist, in reference to that production. We 
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know Mr. Leggett merely by reputation, but that knowledge 


is sufficient to convince us that he possesses too much good 
sense, and is too much a man of honor, to have been guilty, in 
the most remote degree, of an act so despicable as literary pil- 
fering. Tre prize address for which the silver cup was awar- 
ded is no plagiarism, neither is it a puerile production, totally 
dispossessed of the necessary merits to obtain its successful 
distinction. The observation of the New York Spy, that Col. 
Whetmnore’s production is preferable for poetical beauties, stri- 
king images, &c. isa mere matter of opinion, and entitled to 
precisely so much attention as the opinion of an anonymous 
writer upon such a subject is worth. We do not wish to quar- 
rel with our cotemporaries, however elevated may be their 
rank in public estimation; but have the same privilege in the 
expression of an honest sentiment, which we wish to pass for 
nothing more than its value. The absurd charge which was 
instituted against Leggett’s address by the editor of a week- 
ly vehicle of news in this city, namely, that it is a plagiarism 
from Pepe’s prologue to Cato, is unentitied to the smallest at- 
tention, and only requires that the two productions should be 
contrasted with each other to prove how malevolent and inva- 
lid is such a charge. 

In the Boston Statesman we find the following inquiry. 

“Permit me to ask, Messrs. editors, through the medium of 
your paper, how long it employed Mr. Leggett, the author of 
the new Bowery Prize Poem, to paraphrase Lord Byron’s Ad- 
dress, on the re-opening of the Drury Lane ‘Theatre? 

We are surprised that the respectable editors of the States- 
man should admit such an idle and unprovoked query into 
their columns. It doubtless emanated from the irritated feel- 
ings of some unsuccessful candidate for the premium. Did 
the editors of the Statesman themselves imagine the two ad- 
dresses bore any coincidence, other than that arising from the 
similarity ef the circumstances under which they were penned, 
both having been written for new Theatres erected on the ru- 
jns of those destroyed by fire? Any one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with literature, is familiar with Byron’s produc- 
tion, consequently they must be convinced that the query was 
unfair, and calculated to reflect discredit upon the fair fame of 
Mr. Leggett. One thing is pretty clear froin these respective 
charges. Our astute Philadelphia critic discovers a wonderful 
similarity between Leggett's address and Pope’s Prologue.— 
Our Boston Longinus, with a sagacity truly commendable, dis- 
covers a resemblance between the former and Byron's produc- 
tion; so close indeed is the likeness, that he ventures to call ita 
paraphrase. Now there are not two productions in the whole 
history of prize addresses, prologues and epilogues, more re- 
motely dissimilar than Byron’s and Pope’s—yet Leggett’s is 
the paraphrase of one, and the counterpart of theother— How’ 
ridiculous! For shame, gentlemen!—for shame! You have 
done that for which you should blush every moment that you 


put pen to paper. 


Retribution.—The story with this title concluded in to-day’s 
paper is written with great power and embodies much interest. 
'To those of our readers who have neglected it, we would re- 
commend an attentive perusal. It will faithfully repay a few 
moment’s leisure. 


The Humorous.—Under this head the Miami Reporter cop- 

ies Doctor McHenry’s tale, Ellen Stanley, from our columns 
"into its pages. We should be obliged to the editor of the Re- 
porter if he would point out the humor which is contained in 
that production. He may havea different idea of the quality 
than ourself, still we should have no objections to be enlight- 


ened upon this point, 


Salathiel.—In another department of our paper will be found 
some extracts from this thrilling production. They are a fair 
specimen of the general character and composition of this 
work, which we think may be classed among the best roman- 
ces of the time. 


The American Journal of Education for August, contains 
its usual portion of interesting intelligence, connected with the 
various branches of education. We shall hereafter give such 
extracts to our readers as are appropriate to our columns. 


National Light Infantry.—At an election for commissioned 
o‘licers of this corps held on the 18th inst. Wm. P. Smith Esq 
was unanimously elected Captain ot said corps. 


Notoriety.—It is a little singular to observe what trifling 
events will sometimes obtain for an individual, notoriety.— 
The abduction of Morgan has réndered his name familiar to 
the ears and lips of every American. Mr. Samuel Patch is 
known from Maine to Georgia, merely that he has had the har- 
dikood to leap frcm Passaic Falls—and finally Mr. J. P. Bay- 


ley of New York has occupied the columns of our diurnals for 
a month past, from the simple circumstance of his having been 
insulted by and having written an insulting letter to an assistant 
Alderman. Qh, for the sweets of notoriety. 

“The Athenian youth who fired the Epesian dome,” 


was a sCare-crow to some of our modern Gullivers. 


LITERARY. 


Lhe Baltimore Emerald.—-This paper is well printed and 
well conducted. The editor is ungestionably a man of parts, 
but like other people he of course has his faults. We are not 
aware of having upon any occasion, exercised any discourtesy 
towards Mr. Dawes, but on the contrary, have invariably spok- 
en well of his paper, and complimented it so far, as to have 
occasionally copied from its columns. But this is tht rock on 
which we have split. It would appear from several recent 
and somewhat ungracious notices, which have appeared edi- 
torially in the Emerald, that we neglected to say “an extract 
copied from an unpublished novel, by a lady of Baltimore,” 
into the columns of the above mentioned paper, and thence 
into the miscellaneous department of ours, was derived by us 
from the source of information over which Mr. Dawes pres- 
sides. We saw the first notice which Mr. D. made of this 
matter--immediately turned to the article and found his no- 
tice of our omission, correct. We deemed it a matter of the 
slightest importonce, smiled at the feeling which dictated his 
observations, and gave the whole business to forgetfulness. 
It so happened that a fortnight since, the editor of the Boston 
Traveller, in making up hjs summary of small talk, alluded to 
the sensitiveness of Mr. Dawes upon this subject, and jocular. 
ly enquired the source from whence a selected but not credited 
article in the Emerald was derived. In perusing this para- 
graph in the Traveller, Mr. Dawes evidently grew a little in- 
censed, and for the purpose of vindicating himself, attacks us 
as follows. 
“The Errata referring to the Philadelphia Album would ne- 
ver have been made, had not that paper manifested a desire to 
appropriate the article from our columns,b changing the title 
of it, to suit its meridian.” This method of shuffling is not 
precisely what we admire in the disposition of Mr Dawes.— 
We never changed the title of the article for the purpose of 
making it appear original in our paper as he would infer. The 
article itself appeared in our selected department, without be- 
ing headed for the Philadelphia Album, and even the opinion 
that goes before it, is not given on the responsibility of the edi- 
tor. We are surprised that Mr. Dawes should so frequently 
and with such apparent anxiety, introduce the name of this pa- 
per into his columns, in reference to this trifling matter. Were 
we to occupy our time in detecting and pointing out such de- 
linquencies, it would all be occupiod. But merely to show 
Mr. Dawes that he has been rather too hasty, if not too testy 
in this affair, we will quote another of his observations. He 
says, “A lady of Baltimore was entitled tothe credit of the 
article, which we were determined she should receive.” How 
little and unnecessary is ali this bravodoing. Do turn to the 
offensive number of the Album, and read the very first words 
of the article which runs thus--“The Maniac. This is the 
title of a new novel, from the pen ofa young lady of Balti- 
more.” Is there any evidence here, that the dear young crea- 
ture would experience any deprivation of fame. We think 
not, and we also think Mr. D. will be candid enough to confess 
his error. If not, we shall suffer as patiently as possible the 
astute nature of hig strictures. 


The Atlantic Souvenir.—This annual for 1829 is nearly rea- 
dy for the press. Wehave seen some of the embellishments 
and do not hesitate to pronounce them beautiful. If the lite- 
rary matter is equally creditable, the work will .ose nothing of 
its justly entitled reputation. 


Boston Token.—From an excellent and accurate source we 
learn that the embellishinents for the token of the ensuing year 
surpass in design and execution those of the former volume.— 
It will be recollected that N. P. Willis is the editor of this 
work, which tells well for its literary character.. As soon as it 
is published, which will be in the course of a few weeks, we 
shall bear stronger testimony as to its contents. 


Freedom.—This is not, but should be the title of a poem 
spoken July the 4th, before the anti-slavery society of Wil- 
liam’s College, William Pitt Palmer is the name of its au- 
thor. The book has been lying upon our table for a fortnight, 
and should in courtesy have been alluded to before. This lit- 


tle affair was written upon an occasion and under circumstan- 


e ssity comparatively brief—consequently many of its blemish. 
es are excusable, more especially as they are surrounded by nu. 
merous beauties. It is not expected, however, that a poem 
prepared for delivery at the anniversary of a society, would be 
remarkably chaste in its construction, or abound with many 
peculiar evidences of genius. Notwithstanding this Mr. Pal- 
mer has written quite a creditable production—one that con- 
tains some pure passages of poetry, and as an early effort, is a 
happy earnest of better things. 


The Phi Beta Kappa association held their anniversary at 
Boston last week. A brilliant oration was delivered by John 
Porter Esq. of Medford, and an excellent poem pronounced by 
Mr. Hedge. Five new members were admitted as partici- 
pants in the hunours of the association upon this occasion— 
The Rev. John Pierpont, of Boston, the Rev. Mr. Furness, of 
Philadelphia; the Rev. Mr Lunt of New York: Charles Sprague 
Esq. Boston, and Grenville Mellen, of Portland Me. 


Mr Hale has abjured the editorship of the New York Journ- 
al of Commerce, | 


Theatricals— Among the gentlemen engaged for the Tre- 
mont Theatre, Beston, we find the names of Mr. Booth, Mr 
Hamblin and Mr. Cowell; among the ladies Mrs. Duff—Miss. 
George--Miss Hamilton—Miss Lane and Mrs. Cowell. For 
the Park theatre N. York, Mr. James Wallack, Mr. Horn, Mr. 
Richings,, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Pearman and Mr. 
Maywood; among the females Miss Kelly, Miss Fisher, Mrs. 
Austin, Mrs. Pearman, Mrs. Hackett, Mrs. Sharpe and Mrs. 
Wallack. Mr. Caldwell of New Orleans theatre, has just con- 
cluded an engagement at thishouse. Among the most distin- 
guished at the Bowery we fipd Mons. and Mad. Vestris from 
Naples, Paris and London—Mr. E. Forrest, Mr. Barrett, Mr. 
Wallack &c.--Ladies--Mrs. Barrett, Mrs Hughes, Mrs. May- 
wood &c. Mrs. Knight has just commenced an engagement 
at this house. 

Mons. and Mad. Vestris receive the most enthusiastie enco- 
mium from the New York public. Some little excitement has 
been created between the Park and Bowery, in consequence of 
the latter theatre, having performed the night previous, on two 
successive occasions, the pieces announced to be brought for- 
ward at the Park. Noah attributes the circumstance to rival- 
ry and design, whereas a correspondent of the Courier attri- 
butes it toa justifiable spirit of competition. Such acourse 
may be just, but is it honourable or generous? We think not, 
and the awards of an enlightened public will not be in favour 
of such jealousy and malevolence. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several valuable favour received since our last are grate 
fully acknowledged. We should be glad again to hear frum 
Amica Religionis. ‘The manuscript which she some time 


since politely forwarded, has been accidentally mislaid. 
MARRIAGES. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. Charles Bulkley, of Philadelphia, to Miss Eliea N. 
Hunt. 

On the 4th inst. at the Rising Sun, by John F. Warner, Esq. 
Thomas T, Webster, to Kezia Jeanes, both of the Northern 
Liberties. 

Atthe Friends meeting house, on Key’s Alley, the 2d inst. 
Joseph R. Bolton, of the District of Spring Garden, Merchant, 
to Sarah E. daughter of David Jones, of this city. 

On Thursday 28th inst, in Pittsburgh, by Rev. Robert Patter- 
son, Mr. James M’Dowell, to Miss Susan M’Curdy. 


DEATHS. 


On Saturday morning, 6th instant. James A. Mahany, Esq. 

On Monday morning, Mr. William T. Scott, aged 55 ycars. 

On Saturday morning, aftera lingering illness, in the 33d 
year of his age, Mr. Benjamin H. Lodor. 

On Wednesday, the 27th ult, Peter Lewis, son of Peter 
Brulte, of the Northern Liberties, aged 17 months. 

In Deerfield, Mass. onthe 16th ult, Mrs. Catherine Pratt, 
wife of Mr William Pratt, aged 23 years. On the 7th Joel, 
his son, aged 5 years. On the 9th, Charlotte, his daughter, 
aged 1 year; and on the 17th, William Jackson, his son; all of 
the dysentery, and being the whole of his family. 

Fell overboard and was drowned on Thursday morning last 
William Barclay, a promising youth, sixteen years of age, and 
son of the late Capt Samuel Barclay of Southwark. ‘Lhe cur- 
cumstances of this young man’s death were truly melancholy. 
He had been from his friends and home seven months, and was 
within a few miles of the city on his return, His widowed mo- 
ther had heard of the vessel’s arrival in the bay, and was re- 
joicing with all a mother’s fondness, in the prospect of soon be- 
holding her favourite child. But alas for human nature, in 
the midst of life we are in death-—whilst assisting in some of 
the duties of his station, he was accidentally precipitated into 
the remorseless deep. His body was found on Monday last 
and on Tuesday his disconsolate parent had it borne to the city 


rendering the period employed in its composition of a ne-Y and deposited in the silent tomb. 
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THE SMALL GENIUS--NEW SERIES. 
No. 9. 


{For the Philadelphia Album.] 
Is it in Heaven a crime to love too well? 


Pope. 
SEDUCTION. 


| look upon seduction to be a crime of the most ap- 
palling character. Noman is more utterly dead t 
virtue, and so utterly lost to sensibility, as the pro- 
fessed and boastful libertine. It requires so much 
deliberate villainy—so much levity of conscience and 
such profundity and depth of hypocricy, to school the 
heart to the irremediable and absolute ruin of an in- 
nocent creature; that we have often wondered the 
human soul was capable of such dark depravity.— 
Nothing requires so great a degree of sophistry--- 
such an outward show of affection, and such an in- 
genious acquaintance with the lights and shadows of 
the human disposition, as a desire to supplant and 
overcome its principles of virtue. In woman, with 
exceedingly few exceptions, there is an instinctive and 
innate perception of chastity, which nothing can over- 
come, but the most enthusiastic affection, or the 
most dark, deliberate and designing treachery. Yet 
notwithstanding the scrupulous fastidiousness, with 
which the honour of the sex is in most cases guarded, 
and the inestimable value, which is placed upon that 
distinctive and immaculate charm of character, stil] 
more delicacy and dignity should be exercised by wo- 
man in her communings with the other sex, anda yet 
more hallowed and unapproachable barrier, should be 
thrown around her personal loveliness. We know 
that human nature isweaktoamiracle. The strong- 
est judgment, and the most unshrinking integrity, 
have been overcome by the force of human passion. 
Plato and Socrates were the slaves of wantons; Se- 
miramis and Cleopatra swayed the monarchs of old 
worlds by silken fetters. Beds of roses gave place 
to the gallant soldier's war couch, and the pipe and 
tabor superseded Clarion notes, and the deep roll of 
the drum. The court of Queen Elizabeth, was little 
better than a hot bar of sensuality; and even now the 
Kings of England are more noted for lascivious vo- 
luptuousness, than for an attention tothe happiness of 
their people and the affairs of the kingdom. The de- 
sires of the human heart are naturally evil. We are 
endowed with passions that would invariably lead 
us astray, if they were not counteracted by the force 
of morality, principle and education. And when we 
hear ofa case of seduction, we are not souncharitable 
as to view the victim of this horrible crime with the 
eyes of scorn and reproach, but rather lament the 
credulity or the force of affection which have led her 
into the snares of a villain, whilst in terms of the bit- 
terest reprehension, we curse the wretch who would 
sacrifice the happiness of her, whoconfidently placed 
her fame in his keeping as a pledge of her affections. 
The turpitude of an action like this, is really horrible. 
No crime in our estimation, is so deserving of death 
—none should be viewed with such abhorrence and 
disdain, by achristian people. Fathers---have you 
daughters---shut your doors and your courtesies from 
the enjoyment of alibertine.. The midnight robber 
is not halfso dangerousto the peace of your family--- 
the one will only deprive you of that which again may 
be recovered---the other robs you of fame, of honour 
and of happiness. ‘The assassin is less to be dread- 
ed---the one takes away your life; the other deprives 
you of that which is dearer than life---reputation. 
Woman! gentle and lovely woman---would you pre- 
serve an unsullied chastity and untainted name--- 
would have no eye to look upon you with the glance 
of suspicion, and no tongue to pour forth itsslander 
upon you---shun I beseech you, the society of a lib- 
ertine, for she that can find pleasure in such society, 
lays herself. open to slander, and tacitly confesses that 
even amidst impurity she can discover enjoyment. 
Shun him I beseech’ ‘you, as you would start from a 


viper, that was crossing your. path---for the human|| 
heart isa web of mystery---the brightest---the wis-|| 


est and the loveliest have fallen into the fangs of the 
spoiler, and she who places herself in the path of a 
“serpent, exercises More presumption than prudence. 
The conversation of sensualist of this kind partakes 


of his general character. At every opportunity hej 


will introduce covert and lewd observations---his 
glances will be kindled by unchaste thoughts, and his 
whole manner will partake of that artificial, yet easy 
voluptuousness, which was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Ovid. Young females have but a faint 
idea of the influence, which a knowledge of their male 
friends produces upon the minds of sensible and think- 
ing men. It isalmost the lot of every female to have 
been in terms of brotherly intimacy with at least one 
male, previous to becoming eighteen years of age--- 
and a scrutiny into the character of that individual, 
is almost a sufficient criterion, as to her own disposi- 
tion and Character. If he isa man of much menta! 
wealth---of chaste and honourable habits---of gentle- 
manly appearance and manners, and of sound morality; 


male’s taste. If on the contrary he is a fop or a fool 
---a braggadocia ora blackguard---a knave or a liber- 
tine; most wonderfully will our opinions preponder- 
ate against a commendable estimate of her character. 
It is therefore, I beseech you, my dear young friends 
to be most especially careful in all your intimacies, 
whether they be those of pleasure seeking, and tran- 
sitory friendship, or those where the heart is deeply 
interested, and the affections are the ties which bind 
you. Beware of the dastard and the knave---the tri- 
fler and the changeling---a connection with neither 
will be found conducive to your happiness. Place 
personal beauty entirely out of the question---intel- 
lectual strength and knowledge of the world—habits 
of industry and a disposition not readily depressed at 
the trifling bubbles of sorrow that float upon the cur- 
rent of existance, will be found the most commenda- 
ble requisites in the character of your partner—-and 
most conducive to a felicitous state of human being. 
Yet the insidious approaches of a villian are not easi- 
ly guarded against. When once his unchaste inuen- 
does only provoke a smile, or when through habit, 
they are thought unentitled to indignation and an- 
ger, the first false step is passed, and unconscious to 
herself, the victim will find the barriers of prudence 
rapidly wearing away, until witha breaking heart, 
she starts back with horror, tottering upon the preci- 
pice of herownruin. The progress of indelicacy and 
crime, can be so wrapped in a labyrinth of deceit and 
counterfeited affection, that it requires all the pru- 
dence of virtue and ali the philosophy of a stoic to 
keep out and guard against the fascinations of youth, 
of credulity and feeling. And whilst we admit it re- 
quires a force of philosophy that man maynot evince, 
we know it absolutely necessary for woman toa exer- 
cise the most indignant, and high minded principle 
when circumstances introduce her to the society of 
an insidious, elegant and fascinating scoundrel. 
ASMODEUS. 


(For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
DEATH OF CHEVALIER BAYARD. 
HistoricaL SKETCH. 

See Robinson’s Charles V. 


A startled throb of smothered fear 
Thrill’d the bosoms of the Franks, 
As o’er the hills the hostile ranks, 
Troop after troop, appear: 
They look upon their leader’s face, » 
And read of death but not disgrace, 
Disgrace—Dishonour! they are stains 
That mix not with a Frenchman’s veins. 
Let woman’s wile or passion’s gale, 
Toenvy’s eye, his heart unveil, 
Tho’ many a rankling vice it bare, 
It cannot show dishonour there. 
Then he, that gallant chevalier,. 
The Knigi.t without reproach or fear, 
oke out in stern and stifled tone: 
“My comrades, shall | die alone? 
“Would bear ye to your wives your shame? 
“Or will ye stay and share my fame? 
—KEach hand instinctive sought the hilt, 
As tha’ to doubt their choice were guilt: 
The lips compressed, the breathing high, 
The frowning brow and flashing eye; 
The foot’s quick stamp, the sinew’s swell, 
Told more than they would deign to tell. 
cursing wail—the gaping wound- 
The sanguine stream that stains the ground-- 
No-more—No more! So dark a sight 
Might clothe a life in livelong night; 
Might turn the cheek of beauty pale, — 
Make demons laugh, and angels wail. 
The fight advances on the plain; 


we have at oncea favourable impression of the fe-|} 


Its track is covered with the stain; 
Still on the Germans urge, and see! 
The Franks are broken Ahi they flee! 
Oa, on, the’ infuriate victors press 
Upon their victims’ feebleness, 
What noble lingers in the rear? 
The fiery Bourbon, that! and here! 
Why, erst his sword, like lightning’s flash, 
W ould lead and lights the war-storms crash, 
E’en now he meets his King in fight, 
Because denied the van, his right. 
Haés nature started from its sphere 
That Bourbon loiters in the rear! 

He look’d upon his blade—and sigh’d, 
For it with France’s blood was died; 

He gazed around—the plain was spread 
With welt’ring piles of France’s dead. 
He turn’d wich horror from a scene 
That fed the scorpions within, 

He bow’d with cheek exulting flush’d 
And instant to the vanguard rush’d. 

Now, likethat calm so deep and drear, 
The hurricano’s harbinger, 

In stern solemnity they stand, 
Await, and watch the hostile band. 
They come all gallantly and gay, 
In beautiful, but dread array; 
Their squadrons, like the boundless main, 
In billows not along the plain. 

Not long in cold and curd'ling blood, 
Those battle-foster’d warriors’ stood; 
The hate which in their bosoms swells, 
As surcharg’d clouds, the hosts impells; 
And soon the doom’d and dooming throng, 
Like mountain torrents, move along. 
Behold! they rush—they meet—engage, 
And mingle like the waves in rage. 

His blasting brand now battle waves, 
And round his ba nner terror raves: 
The clang of arms—the clam’rous shout 
That lets the demon-passion out— 
To scan a wounded chevalier 
Reclined beneath a tam’rind near. 
Before his eves, with feeble hand, 
He held, in place of cross, his brand; 
But ever and anon his sight 
Was eager bent upon the fight; 
And as the glorious vision crost 
His heart, his holy task seem'd lost: 
He tried to shout--and as his breath, 
So feebly hollow, spoke gf death, 
His eyes again the signal sought, 
Aad hecould sink in holy thought, 
His haughty lip, his brow and cheek, 
Of rank, of pride and power speak: 
But from that high and lordly brow 
The crimson drops full feebly flow; 
And death upon his features sat, 
Except his eye—whose eye is that? 
Ah! now I know its flashing turn,— 
The Chevalier Bayard—“l mourn. 
*A sight so sad as this to see! 
“Signor, in troth, pity thee!” 

he life that lingered loth to part 
From such a great and heart, 
Back on his frame in fire did roll; 
There seem’d in ev’ry limb a soul. 
He raised him on his ar.n; awhile, 
He sought for words for one so vile, 
Then shouted; Wretch, thou pity me? 
“For what? Say Traitor, dost thou see 
‘‘Aught of dishonour here? | die 
“For King and realm—The Frenchman’s eve 
“Shall glorying rest upon my grave: ' 
‘*False lord, dost this thy pity crave? 
‘Let him whose patricidal hand 
“Ts raised against his native land, 
“Claim pity: Such as | despise 
“The tear that wills from traitor eyes. 
‘My country’s only fault to me, 
“Is that she bore a slave like thee!” 

Thea hurling at the Traitor’s head 

The shattered remnant of his sword, 
He sunk upon the ’sanguined sward, 
All pale—all powerless—and dead! 


August 30th 1828. ARION.- 


LITERARY OPINIONS. 


MR. MOORE. 


His faney is forever on the wing, flutters in the 
gale, glitters inthe sun. Every thing lives, moves, 
and sparkles in his poetry, while over all, love waves 
his purple light. His thoughts are as restless as ma- 
ny, and as bright as the insects that people the sun’s 


|beam. ‘So work the honey bees,” extracting. liquid 
sweets from the opening buds: so the butterfly ex- 


pands its wings to the idle air; so the thistles silver 


down is wafted over the summer seas. Wherever 
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his footsteps tend over the enameled ground of fairy 
fiction— 


‘Around him the bees, in play, flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around.” 


The fault of Mr. Moore is an exuberance of in- 


voluntary power. His facility of production lessens 
the effect of, and hangs as a dead weight upon what 
he produces. Hislevity at last oppresses. The in- 
finite delight he takes in such an infinite number of 
things, produces indifference in mind less susceptible 
of pleasure than his own. He exhausts attention dy 
being inexhaustible. His variety cloys; his rapidity 
dazzles and distracts the sight. The graceful ease 
with which he lends himself to every subject, the ge- 
nial spirit with which he indulges in every sentiment, 
prevents him from giving their full force to the mass- 
es of things, from collecting them into a whole. He 
wants intensity, strength and grandeur. His mind 
does not brood over the great and permanent: it glan- 
ces over the surfaces, the first impression of things, 
jnstead of grappling with the deep-rooted prejudices 
of the mind, its inveterate habits, and that ‘perilous 
stuff that weighs the heart.” His pen, as it is rapid 
and fanciful, wants momentum and passion. It re- 
quires the same principal to make us thoroughly like 
ourselves so well, the feeling of continued identity. 
The impressions of Mr. Moore’s poetry are detach- 
ed, desultory, and physical. Its gorgeous colours 
brichten and fade like the rainbow’s. Its sweetness 
evaporates like the effluvia exhaled from the beds of 
flowers! His gay laughing style, which relates to the 
immediate pleasures of Jove or wine, is better than 
his sentimental or romantic vein. His Irish melodies 
are not free from affectation and a certain sickliness 
of pretension. His serious descriptions are apt to 
run into flowery tenderness. His pathos sometimes 
runs into a mawkish sensibility, or crystalizes into all 
the prettiness of allegorical Janguage and glittering 
hardness of external imagery. But he has wit at 
will, and of the first quality. His satirical and bur- 
lesque poetry is his best: itis first rate. His Two- 
penny Post-Bag is a perfect ‘ nest of spicery;” where 
the Cayenne is not spared. The politician there 
sharpens the poet’s pen. In this too, our bard resem- 
bles the bee—he has its honey and its sting. 

Mr. Moore ought not to have written Lalla Rookh 
for three thousand guineas. His fame is worth more 
than that. He should have minded the advice of 
Fadladeen. It is not, however, a failure, so much as 
an evasion, and a consequent disappointment of pub- 
lic expectation. He should have left it to others to 
break conventions with nations, and faith with the 
world. He should at any rate, have kept his with 
the public. Lalla Rookh is not what the people want- 
edto see whether Mr. Moore could do; namely, whe- 
ther he could write along epic poem.—It is four short 
tales. ‘The interest, however, is often high wrought 
and tragic, but the execution still turns to the effemi- 
nate and voluptuous side. Fortitude of mind is the 
first requisite of a tragic or epic writer. Happiness 
of nature and felicity of genius are the prominent 
characteristics of the bard of Erin. 

If Mr. Moore has not suffered enough personally, 
Lord Byron (judging from the tone of his writing)— 
might be thought to have suffered too much to be a 
a great poet. If Mr. Moore Jays himself open to 
all the various impulses of things, the outward shews 
of earth and sky, to every breath that blows, to eve- 


ry stray sentiment that crosses his fancy; Lord Byron )), 


shut himself up too much inthe impenetrable gloom 
of his own thoughts, and buried the natural light of 
things in “nook monastic.” The Giaour, the Corsi- 
ar, Childe Harold, are all the same person, and they 
are apparently all himself. The ‘everlasting repeti- 
tion of one subject, the same dark ground of fiction, 
with the darker colours of the poet’s mind spread 
over it the unceasing accumulation of horror’s head, 
steels the mind against the sense of pain, as inevita- 

ly as the unceasing Siren sounds and luxurious mo- 
notony of Mr. Moore’s poetry is as morbid as Lord 
Byron's is’ careless and dissipated. He has more 
depth of passion, more force and impetuosity, but 
the passion is always of the same unaccountable char- 
acter, at once violent and sullen, fierce and gloomy. 
It is not the passion of a mind struggling with mis- 


mind preying upon itself, and disgusted with, or in- 
different to all other things. There is nothing less 
poetical than this sort of unaccommodating selfish- 
ness. There is nothing more repulsive than this 
sort of ideal absorption of all the interest of others, 
for the good and ills of life, in the ruling passion and 
moody abstraction of a single mind, as if it would 
make itself the centre of the universe, and there was 
nothing worth cherishing but its intellectual diseas- 
es. It is like a cancer, eating into the heart of po- 
etry. But stillthere is power and power rivets at- 
tention and forces admiration. ‘*He hath a demon;” 
and that is the next thing to being full of God. His 
brow collects the scattered gloom—his eye flashes 
livid fire that withers and consumes. But still we 
watch the progress of the scathing bolt with inter- 
est, and mark the ruin it leaves behind with awe.— 
Within the contracted range of his imagination, he 
has great unity and truth of keeping. He chooses 
elements and agents congenial to his mind, the dark 
and glittering ocean, the frail bark hurrying before 
the storm, pirates and men that “house on the wild 
sea with wild usages.” He gives the tumultuous ea- 
gerness of action, and the fixed despair of thought. 
In vigour of style and force of conception, he, in one 
sense, surpasses every writer of the present day.— 
‘He who wishes for a curse with which to kill,” may 
find it in Lord Byron’s writings. Yet he has beauty 
with his strength, tenderness sometimes joined with 
the phrenzy of despair. A flash of golden light some- 
times-follows from a stroke of his pencil, like a fall- 
ing meteor. The flowers that adorn his poetry bloom 
over charnel houses and the grave! 


MY SCRAP BOOK.—No. 11. 


MRS. HEMANS. 


Of all our female poets, and the list is far from in- 
considerable, Mrs. Hemans is unquestionably the most 
truly feminine. Unlike Joanna Baillie, her language 
is rarely to be mistaken for that of the opposite 
sex; and equally unlike the very opposite efforts of 
Miss Landon, she as seldom condescends merely to 
rhapsodize. Her poetry is neither the ocean in its 
stern majesty, nor the brawling brook, now revelling 
among the flowers on its banks, and now exhausting 
itself in petty anger over the pebble in its channel; — 
but it is the calm and beautiful lake, lying beneath a 
summer sky, and for the most part reflecting only 
peace and purity. The darker emotions of our na- 
ture come not within the scope of Mrs. Hemans’ poe- 
try; nor does she ever dazzle the reader with luxuri- 
ous and gorgeous imagery. If she is totally unlixe 
Byron, she has no greater resemblance to Moore.— 
Her joy is a joy of a pure and holy spirit—itisa joy 
derived wholly from the loveliness of nature, not from 
the blandishments of art. Her sorrow, like her love, 
has its source in the inmost recesses of the heart;— 
yet it seems to shun display, and to pour itself forth 
in complaint, not for the purpose of exciting sympa- 
thy, nor even attention, but simply to work itself re- 


pose— 


“Even as a suffering child 
Weeping itself into forgetfulness.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album ] 
SONNET TO THE OCEAN. 


Dark, dashing ocean with thy crest of foam, 
Forever changing and yet still the same; 

How many wanderers o’er thy bosom roam, 
To.seek for fortune, or in quest of fame! 

The widowed wife hath curs’d thee as she prest 
The lips that ne’er may lisp a Father’s name; 

And the fair bride with tears and throbbing breast, 
Hath gazed upon thee from her silent home, 

In mute despair that thou shouldst prove to be 
The grave of all she loved on earth the best, . 

Roll on'—heave up thy waves in inward strife, 
Thou ever faithless —ever sounding sea: 

By yonder moon thou seemest bright—like life, 
But thou art fraught like life with treachery. 


HARP OF THE ISLE, 


‘THE WEDDING RING. 


The use of the wedding ring may be traced to the’ 
Egyptians, who placed it,as we do,on the fourth 


vein or nerve ran directly from the finger to the heart. 
The Greeks and Romans adopted their belief, and 
followed their example. The Jewish wives wore it 
on the index or fore finger. Christian usages have 
been various in this respect. In the eatly Greek 
church, the ring was worn on the right hand by both 
husband and wife; and in some churchesin the north 
of Europe it was put upon several fingers successive- 
ly, in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: 
being finally left upon the fourth, 


COURAGE. 
Lightning wasin his eve. His step was firm, 
But stealthy as a tiger's, and his limbs 
Stirr’d like the springing steel. His left hand held 
The instrument of death, and on his breast © 
Th’ insignia of his deadly trade were cross’d. 
Look! he has mark’d his victim, and his form 
Stoops to a keener gaze, On—step by step! 
Near—and still nearer!'——It will answer now! 
Slowly he raises up his sinewy form, 
And stands a giant, Dreadfully minute 
His deadly is done! 
A moment--a keen flash!—and to the ground 
Falls the unconscious——robin!—Hail! brave man! 


PLEASURES OF CHARITY. 

The following little anecdote of a person who had 
contemplated self-destruction, is very beautiful and 
touching:— 

“I was weary of life, and after a day, such as some 
have known, and none would wish to remember, was 
hurrying along the street to the river, when I felt a 
sudden check. I turned and beheld a little boy, who 
had caught the skirt of my cloak in his anxiety to so- 
licit my notice. Hislook was irrisistible. Not less 
So was the lesson he had learnt. ‘There are six of 
us, and we are dying for want of food.” “Why 
should I not,” said I to myself, ‘relieve this wretched 
family? I have the means, and it will not delay me 
many minutes. But what if it does?” The scene 
of misery to which he conducted me, I cannot describe. 
I threw them my purse; and their burst of gratitude 
overcame me. It filled my eyes—It went as a cor- 
dialto my heart. ‘I will call to morrow,” I cried.— 
Fool that I was, to think of leaving a world where 
such pleasure was to be had and so cheap. 

THE GRAVE, 
BY THE LATE EDWARD C. PINKNEY. 


Beneath these rankly spreading weeds 
This lowly aud stone, 
The sordid earth-worm darkly feeds 
On one, men loved to look upon. 
Of geutle race and beauty rare, 
The land delightingly she ranged. 
And now she slumbers deeply tare: 
Ah! the heart aches to think how changed! 


I saw her once in life, and said 
So beautiful a thing could not 

Breathe long on earth—but soon be made 
To share in earth the common lot. 

_ Was’t idly thought!—her form so fair 

Is buried in this narrow cave; 

But late she lit this upper air, 
And now—I look upon her grave! 


I mourn for her, though nought to me 
In kindred, or, indeed, in heart; 
Save something that I liked to see 
And wished notever to depart— 
A pleasant sight—-a creature | 
Gazed on, in no unquiet mood, 
And turned from most unwillingly, 
To glance on things of meaner blood. 


A selfish grief! she lies within 
A place of solitary rest; . 
Where cares shall never entrance win, 
Nor anguish wring her lovely breast! 
Light-hearted girl! T would not thou 
Couldst changethy lovely state with me, 
That I might sleep the tomb below, 
And the sun shine again on thee! 


KISSING. 
And if it were not lawful, 
- The lawyers would not use it; 
And if it were not pious, 
The clergy would not choose it; 
And if it were not a dainty thing, 
The ladies would not crave it; 
And if it were 


fortune, or the hopelessness of its desires, but of a 


finger of the left hand, because they believed that | 


not a tiful thing, 
The poor girls ep have it. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
TO P. B. B. OF BOSTON. 


We met in boyhood’s sunny time, bright features then were |/ 


ours, 

We knew not of earth’s treacheries, and life seem’d deck'd 
with flowers; 

Unskill’d in dark deceitfulness, our heart’s fine tendrils twined, 

And basking in the sun of hope, our budding souls reclined. 


Time sped along—the early spell that made our pleasures one, 
The light that flash’d from summer’s sky, and heaven’s efful- 
sun, 
The dreams that kindled fervent thoughts—the hopes that 
made us blest, . 
And e’en the joys and woes of life, alike our hearts possess’d: 


Boyhood pass’d by, the careless glee that lit the youthful brow, 
The gladsome laugh, the sunny smile, they both have vanish’d 
now; 

And from the green and shadowy dells, where then we lov’d to 

stray 
in sorrow and in wretchedness iny bosom pass’d away. 


We parted—I my sunny home and gentle friend fersook, 
Forgot the dashing waterfall, the cliff and babbling brook, 
Yet still my fondest memories are ever turned to thee, 
Amid the dark and dreary storms of sorrow’s troubled sea. 


] turn to thee my gentle friend, in joyousness of heart, 

4nd know that from my memory thy name cannot ns at : 
On retrospection’s dusky sky my soul flees fondly bac 

To youth, and joy,and sunny hope, o’er pleasure’s flow’ry track. 


What though the earth be dark awhile, and life an hour of 
Bright feces sioems among the crowd, and red lips breathe per- 
wild one fond heart is true to us, and one true friend the 
Our path is not all wretchedness, nor all our glory shame. 


Farewell my friend, thy smile is lost, perchance for aye to me» 


Yet still thy kindly courtesies shall live in memory; 


And she who to the stranger’s heart, has been love’s light andl} ' 


spell, , 
Shall breathe thy name in gentleness, and now my friend fare- 
well. 


ABSALOM. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 

The waters slept. Night’s silvery veil hung low 
On Jordon’s bosom, and the eddies curled 

Their glassy rings beneathit, like the still 
Unbroken beating of thesleeper’s pulse. 

The reeds bent down the stream—the willow leaves 
With a soft cheek upon the lulling tide, 

Forgot the lifting winds; and the long stems, 
Whose flowers the waters like a gentle nurse 
Bear on its bosom, quietly gave way, 

And leaned in graceful attidudes to rest. 

How strikingly the course of nature tells, 

By its light heed of human suffering, 

That it was fashioned for a happier world! 


David's old limbs grew weary. He had fled 
Far from Jerusalem, and now he stood 
With his faint people for a little rest, 

Upon the shore of Jordon. The light wind 
Of morn was stirring, and he bared his brow 


Whose love had been his shield; and his deep tones 


. Grew tremulous---but oh for Absalom--- 


For his estranged, misguided Absalom; 

The proud, bright being, who had burst away 

In all his princely beauty to defy 

The heart that cherished him, for him he poured, 
In agony that would not be controuled, 

Strong supplication, and forgave him there 
Before his God for his deep sinfulness. 

* * * * . * * 
The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 
Was straightened for the grave; aud as the folds 
Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 

The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was all unshorn, and silken curls 

Were floating round the tasselsas they swayed 
To the admitted air, as glossy now 

As when in hours of geutie dalliance, bathing 
The snowy fingers of Judea's girls. 

His helm was at his feet, his banner soiled 

With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid 
Reversed beside him; and the jewelled hilt, 
Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade, 
Rested like mockery on his covered brow. 

The soldiers of the King trod to and fro, 

Clad in the garb of battle, and their chief, 

The mighty Joab, stond beside his bier, 

And gazed upon the dark pall stedfastly, 

As if he feared the slumbering might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 
As if a trumpet rang; but the bent form 

Of David entered, and he gave command 

In a low tone to his calm followers, 

And left him with his dead, The king stood still 
Till the last echo died; then throwing off 

The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back. 
The pall from the still features of the child, 

He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 

In all the restless eloquence of wo. 


«Alas my noble boy---that thou shouldst die! 
Thou, who wert inade so beautiful and fair--- 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 
And leave his stillness in this clustering hair! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb! 
My proud boy---Absalom? 


‘Cold is thy brow, my son!---and [am chill 
As to ne bosom I have tried to press thee— 
How was I[ wont to fee] my pulses thrill, 
Like arich harp-string yearning to caress thee, 
And hear thy sweet “My Father” from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom: 


“The grave hatn won thee---I shall hear the gush 
Of music, and the,voices of the young--- 
And life will pass me in the mantling Blush 
And dark, long tresses to the soft wind flung--- 
But thou no more with thy sweet voice shall come 
To meet me, Absalom! 


“And oh! when I am stricken---and my heart 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken; 
How will my love for thee as | depart, 
Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token, 
It were so sweet amid Death’s gathering gloom 
To see thee, Absalom! 
“And now farewell ’tis hard to give thee up, 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee; 
And thy dark sin!--Oh could I] drink the cup 
If from this wo its bitterness had won thee: 
May God have called thee like a wanderer home 
My erring Absolom!” 


He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child--then giving him 

A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively as if in prayer, 

And as new strengh were given him of God. 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently, and left him there, 


As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. ROY. 


| THE BEE. 
“Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


\\doctor hada clear far-seeing eye to vice and folly. 


He did not, however, “shoot folly as it flies,” for he 
was afraid of missing, but let bang at her in the seat; 
and it is funny to see her, like a hare shot in form, 
jumping up some six feet or so, and then down again 
with a thub, a quadrupedal sprawl, and then over 
on her back or side, stone dead. The doctor some- 
times makes “much a do about nothing,” and mouths 
asif in the pulpit. You always know that you are 
reading a satire written by a man in black, and with 
bands. He sometimes seems to be angry with sins 
solely becausé they insult him in his character of a 
clergyman, and have no respect for the cloth. He 
writes, at other times, like a disappointed man who 
had no hopes of ever becoming a bishop; and perhaps 
in lawn sleeves he had been less truculent about tri- 
fles, for spiritual peers are in general more pompous 
than savage. ‘To cut up poor curates and such small 
deer would be monstrous ina Mitre. Men of the 
world used, we believe, to laugh at the doctor’s sa- 
tire, but we suspect on the left side of their mouths; 
for instead of tickling, he stabbed them in the mad- 
riff, and the Lorenzo of his Night Thoughts, whois 
there always a gentleman, was transmogrified in his 
regular satires into a mere vile and vulgar sceptic. 
All his writings, however, want keeping—are distin- 
guished by exaggeration and disproportion. He ham- 
mers vice well when laid on the anvil, but he is not 
expert at hitting the right nail onthe head; and often 
when wielding his mace against a fly sticking to the 
wall, merely shatters the wainscot. But Young was 
{ja poet, nevertheless, of a high order. He had a fine 
imagination, and deep sensibilities; and has produc- 
ed single lines, and passages, seldom if ever excelled, 
andin their meaning perhaps more profound than the 
poet himself knew, for he was subject to fits of in- 
spiration. 


SPARTAN ANECDOTE 


The Spartans, on the night before Pyrrhus was to 
make his assault against Lacedemon, had determin- 
ed to send all their women into Crete. When the 
women were informed of this they unanimously oppos- 
ed the design; and Archidamia, a lady of one of the 
best families in Sparta, entering the Senate with a 
drawn sword, demanded of them, in the name of her 
countrywomen, “What could make them entertain 
sO mean an opinion either of their wives or their 
daughters, as to imagine they were enough in love 
with life to endure to survive the loss of Sparta. 


A SAINT’S CREDIT. 

There is at Avignon the image of a Saint named 
Agricol, who is said to be very efficacious in procu- 
ring rain for his devotees whenever requested. In 
atime of drought, the clergy of that diocese, waited 
on their bishop, to propose that the image of the saint 
should be carried through the streets in procession, 
with prayers for rain. The bishop went to look ut 
his barometer, and seeing the top of the mercury to 
be quite spherical, said, “‘ Messieurs, ne comprometions 
pas le credit du saint: attendons.” This is very good, 
but perhaps not better than the Irish pastor, who pro- 
fessed to have a similar power over the weather, and 
who, when applied to by one of his flock for a show- 
er of rain, told him he should be very happy to oblige 
him, but he had several previous applications for dry 
weather; and as it would be impossible for him to 
disoblige any of his congregation, he was under the 


necessity of declining to interfere.— Best's Italy ds it 
is. 


DR. YOUNG. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY. 


'l'o its refreshing breath, for he had worn 
| The mourner’s covering, and he had not felt 
That he could see his until now. 
| They gathered round him on the fresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words; and as the sun 
Rose up 1n heaven, he knelt among them thére, 
And bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 
Oh, when the heart is full—when bitter thoughts 
| Came crowding thickly up for utterance, 
ait And the poor common wordsof courtesy 
“| Are sucha very mockery—how much 


Dr Young, author of the Night Thoughts—a po- No. 1. Breav Srreer. 


em which will always be read by thoughtful people || The success attending this institution since its recent com- 
who have but few books, are poor, and live in the||mencement, has far exceeded the expectations of its most 
country—was no smal] shakes in satire. He was||Zealous friends, and the subscribers feel confident, that the 
himself the prey of his own epigrammatic genius, future improvement of their pupils will insure to them, a con- 


, ; tinuance ofthe public favour, 
that would never let him rest m ordinary speech, but || The course of instruction comprises, Reading, Plain and 
kept pointing every line as it came up, often at the|| Ornamental Writing, Arithmetic, English Grammar, Geogra- 


the wrong end, so that the careless reader is some- |] phy, the use of the Globes, Map-drawing, .History, Composi- 
times unexpectedly stung, and loses his temper, like || Velvet, in Oiland Water colours, 
an old woman taking up without due caution a nee- pom, ae nape essons in any of the above branches 
dle by the sharp nose, instead of the blunt eye—or Paraery  required,--Terms made known on applica- 


uon. 
pin out of her mouth in like predicament. Yet the MISSES BANNARD. 


The bursting heart may pouritself in prayer! 
He prayed for Israel; and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently—he prayed for those © 
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